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McCRADY'S « HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA." 1 

When among the guild of Herodotus one arises with a 
word to speak concerning South Carolina, he is worth}' of 
attention ; first, because this triangle of the earth's surface 
has attracted to itself a notice in American history quite 
beyond what is warranted by its superficial area ; and sec- 
ondly, because its character and doings have been poorly 
reported or else unreported to the world. The lethargy of 
South Carolinians in writing their history is one phase of 
the State's literary silence, a silence due to her lack of 
large cities, wealth, and a reading public; and to her hold- 
ing herself aloof from the full current of the national life. 
While other States have published in handsome volumes their 
colonial records, those of South Carolina remain in manu- 
script in the office of the Secretary of State, where their 
brown, crackling leaves are fading toward illegibility. 
This is the government's indifference, and it sets the pace 
for the people. 

Gen. McCrady is one of the most learned and widely 
experienced lawyers in South Carolina, and is specially 
qualified regarding all legal and constitutional questions. 
But in no degree does he obtrude this by any dispropor- 
tionate or technical treatment of such matters. One is con- 
stantly impressed by the fact that the author is writing from 
no bookish, machine-made knowledge, with which we are 
all familiar, but with the intimate acquaintance of one to 
whom, as lawyer and legislator, the history of his State has 
been something tangible. No man has done so much to 
write history in South Carolina as Gen. McCrady, and few 
have done more to make it. He is the author of the 
" eight box law," which solved the problem of the negro 
vote after 1876, and secured white supremacy without vio- 
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lence or fraud in elections. And in the constitutional ques- 
tions before the United States courts, involving the suffrage 
laws, he was counsel for the State. 

A people's history must be written by themselves, or be 
full of inaccuracies, arising from ignorance or misunder- 
standing of local setting. Some of the most learned works, 
in dealing with South Carolina, abound with absurd blun- 
ders which a native of the State could never make. Nor 
can a true history be written without sympathy, though not 
necessarily approval, for the life it studies. 

It has become prescriptive to divide the English colonies 
in America into three groups: the New England, or Puritan ; 
the Central, or Dutch; and the Southern, or slaveholding, 
quasi-aristocratic. This is an indolent process that deceives 
in more ways than one. Gen. McCrady shows that there 
were well-defined, palpable causes, geographical, local, 
political, and social, differentiating the South Carolinian 
from other colonists, and shaping a distinct character, still 
largely retained, which no one has yet adequately accounted 
for, or even described. South Carolina was not Virginia. 
So clearly does Gen. McCrady perceive this that in his 
first sentence he makes a rather startling departure from the 
stereotyped classification ; and, ignoring for his purpose the 
Swedish-Dutch colonies, designates Jamestown, Plymouth, 
and Charleston as the three points from which transplanted 
English civilization spread in three distinct, characteristic 
forms. Heretofore an easy indolence and an ignorance of 
South Carolina history have treated this State as an appa- 
nage of Virginia, simply generalizing the history of the Old 
Dominion and extending it to her Southern sisters. It is irri- 
tating to a South Carolinian to read in standard works much 
professed description of his State, by writers having little 
first hand knowledge of it; much that is only a transferred 
generalization drawn from Virginia. This indiscriminate 
lumping is due to two reasons: First, South Carolinians 
seem to have entered an inviolable secret association not to 
divulge to any one the mysteries of their history, in conse- 
quence of which few people know much about it; and sec 
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ondly, since, in the later history of America South Carolina 
and Virginia stood together on the issues of slavery and 
State rights, there is a tendency to project into the past a 
community of interests and characteristics that really existed 
only after the Revolution. 

On some momentous questions a great gulf separated the 
statesmen of Virginia and South Carolina and their ideals; 
in the Federal Convention they frequently clashed on de- 
clared contrariety of conditions and interests. Gen. Mc- 
Crady has done well to make this distinction, and to write 
on the supposition that South Carolina possessed an individ- 
uality of her own. Nor is this the only matter about which 
American historians must look to him for correction. Geor- 
gia was the fellow of South Carolina, and with her stood 
effectually against the enlightened statesmanship of Virginia 
in 1787, looking to the abolition of slavery. In 1782 South 
Carolina even sent Chief Justice William Henry Drayton to 
induce Georgia to consent to uniting the two States into 
•one, on account of their complete community of interests. 

Charleston was for a long time the heart and center of 
South Carolina. No other city in the colonies enjoyed so 
largely the distinction of being Rome to its little Italy. This 
was peculiar to South Carolina. In New England political life 
had its hundred centers in township government; in Virginia 
the wide plantation and the parish determined the character of 
government, and there were no cities ; while in South Carolina 
the concentration of all political activity around Charleston 
developed a centralization which lasted until the civil war. 
One of the most valuable features of Mr. McCrady's book 
is the insight with which he shows how the peculiarities of 
South Carolina had their deep origin in these first years of 
her existence, when much that is most momentous in her 
after history was being predestined. That marked " cen- 
tripetal character" of her State government, and her equally 
marked centrifugal tendency in national affairs, are better 
understood when the first fifty years of her life are known. 
The great importance of this in American history arises 
partly from the fact that, as Francis A. Walker says, "from 
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1820 to i860 South Carolina was the beehive from which 
swarms were continually going forth to populate the new 
cotton-growing States of the Southwest." If in 1870 the 
South Carolina born Americans had been divided into three 
companies, one whole third would have been found in other 
States, while only two thirds remained in the old home. 

Gen. McCrady has brought much new matter to light, for 
he has written after researches into documentary as well as 
printed sources, and out of a scholarship ripened through 
many years. The full list of about half the original colonists, 
classed into freemen and servants (white people indentured 
for a certain term), appears for the first time in a formal 
history. Interesting and important is the account of the 
library, free to all the colonists, established in 1698, being 
thus the first institution of the kind in America, and ante- 
dating that of Benjamin Franklin thirty-two years. He con- 
clusively corrects one of those marvelous tales about South 
Carolina, that unexplored country- to historians, about which 
they have so freely given play to their imaginations. In his 
' ' History of the United States '*' McMaster says that in the 
Southern States education was almost wholly neglected, but 
nowhere to such an extent as in South Carolina. " In that 
colony prior to 1730 no such thing as a grammar school ex- 
isted. Between 1731 and 1776 there were but five. Dur- 
ing the Revolution there were none." Besides the "tutors 
among them that educate their youth a la mode," as Lawson 
writes in 1709, and the partially free school of good grade 
established by government in 171 1, Gen. McCrady " has col- 
lected and now has in his hands copies of four hundred and 
twelve advertisements relating to education taken from the 
Gazettes published in Charleston between 1732 and i774> and 
has a list of the names of nearly two hundred persons engaged 
in teaching as tutors, schoolmasters, or schoolmistresses dur- 
ing the time." It is not necessary to conjecture how many 
more were not discovered, or to enlarge on young gentle- 
men's spending nineteen years in England and France at 
Westminster, Oxford, Cambridge, Caen, and Paris. Thom- 
as Pinckney, who was the first American to lead the Greek 
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class at Westminster school, used to read Greek in his tent 
for recreation; but Charles Cotesworth, his brother, found 
that "a Latin translation on the other side of the page was. 
to me a very pleasant sight." What a shocking ignoramus 
he must have been to want a Latin translation ! 

It is perhaps a fault in Gen. McCrady's style, though it 
in no wise detracts from the value of his matter, that he does 
not single out supposed important subjects for marked at- 
tention. The current of the narrative is level, yet the prom- 
inent features of the colony's life and development impress 
themselves strongly. The efforts of the Proprietors for an 
oligarchy, and the growing power of the "commons" are 
fully described. Bicameral government did not exist in 
South Carolina from the very first, as is stated by some 
writers. Government at first was by a governor and coun- 
cil, five for the Proprietors and five for the people. To 
these were added in about a year twenty "commons," who 
sat with the council in one house, just as the English com- 
mons when first summoned met with the king's council, 
which existed before the commons like the governor's 
council in South Carolina. Constitutional development was 
according to circumstances, without written forms, and like 
instincts and conditions, rather than imitation, led the Caro- 
lina commons to separate upon the natural line of cleav- 
age into a distinct house as their English ancestors had 
done. But when once organized the imitation of English 
precedents became conscious and avowed. Step by step 
the commons of South Carolina claimed and won the priv- 
ileges of the English lower house until they reproduced the 
Revolution of 1688 by having in 1719 a " convention," like 
the English "Convention Parliament," and abolishing pro- 
prietary rule forever. 

In the young years of her existence South Carolina had 
a lawgiver more like the mythical Lycurgus than is usually 
the case. Upon the shelves of those rooms where the Sec- 
retary of State guards the precious records and relics of 
the past, high, inaccessible except by a perilous stepladder, 
among dusty sheep-bound manuscript volumes, sits one even. 
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more gigantic than the rest — a veritable king of books — 
whose broad phylactery reads: " Trott's Laws." Nicho- 
las Trott, sometime Chief Justice of South Carolina, finding 
himself by certain turns of fortune out of employment, oc- 
cupied his leisure in codifying the whole body of English 
statutes, so far as applicable to South Carolina, together 
with all the laws of the province itself. As regards the laws 
of England, this great work was the first of its kind in 
America. It was adopted by the Legislature in 171 2, and 
is the basis of South Carolina law. The constitutional sig- 
nificance of this appears from the enacting clause of the act 
adopting Trott's work: "An act to put in force in this 
Province the several statutes of the kingdom of England or 
South Britain therein particularly mentioned," which "shall 
be of the same force in the Province as if they had been en- 
acted in the same." The assembly declared the common 
law adopted with such modifications as they had made. 
Quite sovereign proceedings. These were excellent good 
British subjects until their old habit of doing as they pleased 
was interfered with ; and then ? — " these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent." The prin- 
ciple was assumed (which had been asserted as early as 
1692, but denied by the Proprietors as a dangerous doctrine, 
as indeed it was) that, to be of force in South Carolina, gen- 
eral laws of Parliament must first be reenacted by the colo- 
nial Legislature. We cannot dwell upon the import of this 
doctrine, but it surely suggests reflection. 

Gen. McCrady has to a marked degree one essential fea- 
ture of the true historian. He is a most straightforward 
truth-teller. Whether the fact be pleasing or the opposite 
to South Carolina pride or prejudice, he tells it with an un- 
apologizing simplicity. Yet he is altogether free from any 
ostentatious aggressiveness which makes such a parade of 
its fearless truth-telling that we begin to be suspicious. In- 
deed, its simple truthfulness is the most marked character- 
istic of the book. Hardly less admirable is the sympathetic 
understanding of the colonists, of their virtues and their 
faults, and the freedom from any sentimental chauvinism, 
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which too often renders the works of Southern authors so 
tiresome to those seeking history and not eulogies. 

Gen. McCrady's use of original sources has been very 
extensive, though at times his respect for Rivers has led 
him to allow that author to speak for him when we should 
much prefer to hear his own voice. He has used manu- 
scripts and other rare original sources very thoroughly, and 
with the result of correcting many misconceptions. The 
manuscript records of the colony recently obtained from 
London doubtless became available after Gen. McCrady's 
work was nearing completion, and this perhaps accounts for 
the small number of citations of these invaluable documents. 

Gen. McCrady's style is lucid, straightforward, una- 
dorned, without fire, flash, or enthusiasm. It is the trans- 
parent medium for the truth he wishes to make plain. While 
not tiresome, it is not inspiring. His presenting plainly and 
fully, however, such engaging subjects as social life, Indian 
wars and the conquest, trial, and execution of the pirates, is 
inspiring, and leads the reader on with eager interest. 

Quite a number of errors appear, which a careful proof 
reading should have corrected: such as "piece " and " Ca- 
sor," where I am sure the manuscript will show on exami- 
tion "parcel" and "Cassoe." In dates there are a num- 
ber of misprints, which can be corrected by cross references 
within the book itself. These are mistakes, not blunders; 
from these Gen. McCrady is not only free, but corrects 
extensively those of many less -informed or less -careful 
writers. 

It is easy to conclude that this " History of South Caro- 
lina under the Proprietary Government" supersedes all 
others. It is not only a reliable, philosophical history of 
South Carolina during that period, but it is an addition to 
American colonial history. It is written from the standpoint 
of the historian, not of a South Carolinian. Free from preju- 
dice, free from provincialism, neglecting no important side 
of the people's life, full, mature, thorough, it is the ripe 
fruit of many years' research, observation, living, in the his- 
tory of South Carolina. D. D. Wallace. 



